2:00 to 5:00 pm-Symposium on _ Educational 
Anthropology and Non-Formal Education: Research 
Results and New Perspectives. Chaired by E. V. 
Adams. Papers by W. Velandia, G. Bello, M. Restrepo, 
M. A. Gomez, and E. V. Adams. 


El sabado en la noche y todo el domingo seran 
oportunidadas para que usted disfrute de México! 


Robert B. Textor 
Program Cochairperson 


INEXPENSIVE HOTELS IN MEXICO CITY 


Antillas, Belisario Dominguez 34, Ph. 526-5674 (old 
part of town; no parking). 

Arizona, Gomez Farias 20, Ph. 546-2855. 

Cadillac, Jose Maria Izazaga 35, Ph. 521-9440. 

Castropol, Pino Suarez 58, Ph. 522-1920. 

Coliseo, Bolivar 28, Ph. 518-1060. 

Compostela, Serapio Rendon 129, Ph. 535-9545. 

Concordia, Uruguay 13, Ph. 510-4100. 

Conde, Revillagigedo y Pescaditas, Ph. 521-0118. 


Congreso, Allende 18, Ph. 510-4446. 

Consul, Insurgentes Sur 133, Ph. 546-9370 (good 
transportation to meeting sites). 

Cuba, Republica de Cuba 69, Ph. 518-1380. 

Diligencias, Belisario Dominguez 6, Ph. 526-5840. 

Ferrol, Mina 135, Ph. 526-5688. 

Gillow, Isabel La Catolica 17, Ph. 518-5240. 

Guadalupe, Revillagigeda 36, Ph. 518-5240. 

Irys Astoria, Insurgentes Sur 96, Ph. 535-0885 
(good transportation to meeting sites). 

Isabel, Isabel La Catolica 63, Ph. 518-1213. 

Jena, Jesus Teran 12, Ph. 546-7357 (adequate trans- 
portation to meeting sites). 

La Paz, Mina 141, Ph. 529-2265. 

New York, Edison 45, Ph. 546-7312 (adequate 
transportation to meeting sites). 

Roosevelt, Insurgentes Sur 287, Ph. 533-1660. 

Saratoga, Alvaro Obregon 38, Ph. 511-1955. 

Sevilla, Serapio Rendon 126, Ph. 546-3992. 

Suites Gloria, Arriaga 23, Ph. 546-3304. 

Texas, Ignacio Mariscal 129, Ph. 546-4626. 

Toledo, Lopez 22, Ph. 518-1544 (good transporta- 
tion to meeting sites). 





{Ed. Note: The issue described in this topical account of the controversy over the 
MACOS curriculum in Vermont is one which may face any of the members of CAE, 
whether they teach anthropology to teachers or assist teachers to develop anthropol- 
ogically related curricula. As anthropologists, we are expected to be specialists in 
resolving conflict resulting from culture change. The author dramatically illustrates the 
issue. Any suggestion for the resolution? ] 


THE FIGHT OVER MACOS—AN IDEOLOGICAL CONFLICT IN VERMONT 


Peter Woolfson 
University of Vermont 


“Man, A Course of Study (MACOS) is a pioneering 
fifth-grade social studies course designed by Jerome 
Bruner, former head of the Center of Cognitive Studies 
at Harvard, to introduce children to some fundamental 
anthropological perspectives: “the nature of man as a 
species and the forces that shape and continue to shape 
his humanity” (Macos I, 4). The course has been 
attacked in various part of the country—most notably in 
California, Texas, and Arizona—by such groups as the 
National Justice Foundation, the Citizen’s Committee of 
California, the Network of Patriotic Letter Writers, and 
the Committee to Restore the Constitution. Recently, a 
group calling itself “Citizens for Quality Textbooks” has 
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been organized under the leadership of Donald Davie, a 
South Burlington engineer. As a result, Vermont has 
become a stage for the battle over the Macos curriculum 
as well as the other states. 

The controversy over Macos first came to the 
attention of Vermonters when Mrs. Norma Gabler of 
Longview, Texas, displayed a series of textbooks illus- 
trating “the kind of scum she is managing to either 
sweep out or keep out of Texas classrooms because it 
breeds moral corruption and anti-Americanism” (Lecker, 
1973). Macos was one of the sets of text material given 
especially unfavorable reviews because it shows “a 
mythical Eskimo tribe which practices cannibalism, 


murder of grandparents, wife-swapping, marry animals 
and commit violent acts on men and animals alike” [sic] 
(Corliss, 1973). Although many of the critical letters to 
the Burlington Free Press focused on the “‘poor taste” of 
some of the Netsilik mythical and ethnographic material, 
the actual issues centered on “atheism, socialism, and 
one-worldism” (Davie, 1973) as the underlying philoso- 
phy of Macos. 

“The Citizens for Quality Textbooks” brought in 
John Steinbacher, “a California educator and former 
newspaperman” (Maurice, 1973) on two occasions to 
lead the fight against the program. His view has been 
articulated in two books, The Child Seducers and The 
Conspirators: Men Against God. To Steinbacher, Macos 
is one more illustration of Deweyism, pragmatism, 
behaviorism, psychic manipulation, and above all, hu- 
manism. For example, Steinbacher writes: 


Indeed, the tax supported school system in the 
United States has become the leading vehicle for 
transporting Marxist revolution to the streets and 
into other institutions of this society. It is doubt- 
ful if the Humanist revolt against God could 
succeed without the public schools—yet millions 
of Americans still place their trust and confidence 
in a system that is destroying the souls of an entire 
generation of America’s young and that will, 
unless abated, destroy the human civilization 
constructed with loving labor in the United States 
over the past two centuries (1972, p. 41). 


Steinbacher appeals to the parental fears of being 
impotent in the lives of their children. He talks about 
the propaganda of the media telling parents that “[they] 
really didn’t know much about rearing their own 
children and they should leave it to the experts” (1972, 
p. 38). The ultimate usurpation of parental rights 
occurred ‘when parents were to be told “You have no 
rights at all, once that child crosses the threshold of the 
public school’ ” (ibid.). The basic fear is that the child 
will be weaned from the truths of God and Christianity 
by humanistic behavioral scientists who are experiment- 
ing with clinical methodologies honed in the crucible of 
mental institutions: 


The teacher will no longer be a teacher. She will be 
a mental health practitioner “performing psycho- 
therapy in the classroom.”... The elementary 
teachers of the future will utilize all of the 
techniques perfected in mental hospitals for adap- 
tation to America’s public school—and even pmi- 
vate school—classrooms. (Network of Patriotic 
Letter Writers, 1971). 


Once the school system has become a “vast mental 
hospital for the psychic manipulation of the young 
(Steinbacher, 1972, p. 51), the child will be prepared to 
accept “the concept of a socialized One World totalitar- 
ian state without question or struggle” (ibid., p. 53). 
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Thus, Macos, trom Steinbacher’s point of view, 
represents part of the conspiracy to destroy everything 
that America stands for. “The Macos program has a basic 
philosophy,...one that attacks most of the civilizing 
influences in our society. During the fifth grade, U.S. 
history is thrown out. Instead they concentrate on one 
civilization. You’d think they’d pick one that contrib- 
uted something. Instead they pick a totally obscure 
Eskimo tribe which interestingly enough has a life style 
diametrically opposed to ours,” said Steinbacher in an 
interview with Burlington Free Press Reporter Maggie 
Maurice (1973). 

In reality, the fight over Macos in the schools is an 
ideological battle based on opposite world views. 
Florence Kluckhohn in a study of value orientations 
singled out five crucial questions common to all human 
groups: (1) What is the character of innate human 
nature? (2) What is the relation of man to nature? (3) 
What is the temporal focus of human life? (4) What is 
the modality of human activity? and (5) What is the 
modality of man’s relationship to other men? (1958). 
The different orientations to these questions by the pro 
and anti Macos forces can shed some light on the 
essential nature of the controversy. 

In a speech at the Ramada Inn in South Burlington 
on 6 February 1974, John Steinbacher made a point of 
saying that he believed in Original Sin. He believes that 
man is born evil as a result of the fall of Adam. It is not 
difficult to see why, then, in Steinbacher’s view, the 
child is easily corrupted and impressionable. In The 
Conspirators he writes, “A roving band of degenerate 
men and women were out to seduce the souls and bodies 
of America’s children” (p. 38). He suggests that the 
Humanists have “‘a captive audience of children man- 
dated into their evil and vicious care by the state, then a 
whole generation of America’s youth will be morally, 
psychologically, and even physically destroyed” (p. 55). 
The schools thus are undermining the basic Christian 
values taught in the home. 

In contrast, Peter Dow, director of the Education 
Development Center which designed Macos, presents the 
anthropological perspective on being human. He writes: 


Humanness is a changing man-made condition 
composed of an environment shaped to suit his 
needs, a society with common rules and expecta- 
tions, and a spiritual community of mutually held . 
values and beliefs (Macos I, 5). 


He underlines the point of man’s role in his own 
development when he says: 


In judging others, particularly those from different 
cultures, children must learn how their judgments, 
and the judgments of all men, are shaped by the 
culture in which they live, and they in turn can 
Shape their culture (Macos I, 6). 


Thus, the view of human nature presented here is one 
that does not involve either inherent good or evil, but 
one that reflects the role that culture plays in shaping 
our basic personality. 

The two groups also have different orientations to the 
natural world as well. In Steinbacher’s view the world is 
a battleground between the forces of Christ and the 
forces of Satan. He writes of the great heavenly battle 
“hetween the Creator of the limitless worlds and the 
Angel of Light who became the evil master of this world 
when he was hurled out of heaven with his subjects” 
(1972, p. 106). And so the world is a place where Satan 
wanders tempting man. Steinbacher writes, “Satan is the 
father of materialism and the enemy of the spiritual side 
of man” (p. 95). So, although man has free will to 
choose between spiritualism (Christ) or materialism 
(Satan), Steinbacher’s world seems to be one in which 
man has little control and with which he cannot be in 
harmony. 

On the other hand, Peter Dow, in his discussions of 
man’s ability to adapt to his environment presents the 
orientation suggesting man’s responsibility for his own 
destiny. He writes: 


More than any other creature man is dependent on 
learning for survival, yet it is this dependency that 
allows for an immense range of adaptive behavior, 
for the differences between cultures and for the 
possibility of rapid change within a culture. Herein 
lies man’s power both for self improvement and, 
perhaps, for self destruction (Macos I, 8). 


There are also differences in which the pro and anti 
groups are oriented toward time. Steinbacher looks 
toward the traditional educational system of the past. 
His model for education is “the great church related 
schools of early America” with their “Judeo-Christian 
philosophical underpinnings” (1972, p. 37). He argues 
that schools should return to traditional disciplines and 
concentrate on teaching reading, writing, arithmetic, and 
the heritage of America. 

Macos, on the other hand, looks to the present world 
and beyond, to preparing children for life in a changing 
world. Richard Rosenbloom, a consultant to the pro- 
gram, says, “The aim of the course is not to teach about 
Netsilik technology but to teach something about life in 
a technological age....There are some fundamental 
questions about technology that you can explore by 
looking at as simple a society as the Netsilik”’ (Macos I, 
p. 73). Again, he says at a later point: 


The central fact of modern life is change, stimu- 
lated in many cases by change in technology. ... 

As new tools become available, the consequences 
are diffused throughout the entire society. It’s 
only by understanding the systematic relationships 
that we can begin to appreciate why this happens, 
so we're not surprised by it. Sometimes we can't 
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predict what will happen, but we can predict that 
changes will happen (Macos I, p. 74). 


Further differences can be seen in the way the pro- 
and anti-Macos groups view the relationship of man to 
activity. Steinbacher maintains that the purpose of 
school is to make pupils functionally literate. For him, 
the essential core of a good curriculum is facts. He 
writes: 


There are many education values by which a 
teacher may Steer, but there are some values by 
which he must steer. There are certain classics in 
literature, art, science, mathematics, history, and 
religion whose values are independent of the place 
and time they are studied... . They are the essen- 
tials and they must be learned even if it does not 
appear that they are useful while they are being 
Studied (1972, p. 49). 


On the other hand, the developers of Macos are not 
interested in the child’s mastering a specific body of 
data, rather, they concentrate on a child’s learning a 
number of ways to understand man. Peter Dow writes: 


In the Netsilik study we challenge students’ 
preconceptions about human behavior by asking 
them to view man—to see themselves as it were—in 
a cultural context which is strikingly different 
from their own. Rather than attempting to answer 
questions, this course should be the first step ina 
continuing search for a deeper understanding of 
man’s humanness (Macos I, 15). 


Richard Jones in Fantasy and Feeling in Education, a 
book discussing the first experiences with Macos, quotes 
Eljting Morrison as saying, “that the teachers should find 
ways of constantly bringing the children to the engage- 
ment of intuitive and imaginitive powers which reach 
beyond the data” (1968, p. 219). 

And, finally, there are differences in the way the two 
groups view the relationship between teachers and their 
pupils. Lorna Lecker says: 


Steinbacher also criticized the “open classroom”’ 
and said the United States might take some lessons 
from the more authoritarian classroom setup in 
the Soviet Union.... Many students need more 
structure and security than the open classroom 
offers. The open situation, he said, may be good 
for students who are tremendously self disciplined, 
but they're finding out now there aren’t many of 
those children around, (1974 }. 
Thus, Steinbacher advocates the time-honored relation- 
ship of teacher to pupil: the student submits to the 
teacher’s authority and dutifully learns what he has been 
told. 


On the other hand, the advocates of Macos see the 


educational process as somewhat different—they see the 
process as one not so much concerned with teaching in 
the traditional sense but one of providing an environ- 
ment in which learning can take place. Peter Dow writes: 


In preparing materials we have tried to provide a 
range of activities broad enough for children of ail 
aptitudes and interests to enjoy. Games, role play, 
construction exercises, simulated hunts and obser- 
vation projects are various ways of involving 
children in the ideas and problems of the course. 
The test of a good social studies course should be 
that it generates enthusiasm among all students, 
not just those of particular interests and abilities. 
In an era of increasing specialization in education, 
the social studies class is a last refuge for free 
discussion and the sharing of ideas between child- 
ren of different backgrounds and talents (Macos |, 
14). 


Conclusions. In short, the controversy over Macos is 
not really a controversy about the teaching of an 
obscure primitive Eskimo tribe, but really is a contro- 
versy about fundamentally different ideologies: Is man 
inherently evil or the product of his cultural traditions? 
Is the world a battleground between the forces of Christ 
and the forces of Satan, or is it a place where man has 
the power for both self improvement and destruction? 
Are schools to concentrate on the absolute truths of the 
Judeo-Christian heritage, or are they to prepare man for 
life in a constantly changing technological world? Is the 
school a place where a child is given all the answers, or is 
it a place where he learns to ask appropriate questions? 
Finally, is school a place where teachers teach their 
pupils by telling what it is important for them to learn, 


or is it a place where teachers provide a stimulating 
environment where students become involved in the 
learning process? Most of the schools in Vermont where 
Macos is being taught have accepted the basic premise of 
Man, A Course of Study. But the debate goes on! 
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COMMENT 


[Ed. Note: The following communication was received from Roger C. Owen of Queens 
College, CUNY, in response to our review of his text in the May issue of the Quarterly, 


Vol. 5, No. 2, pp. 24-30.] 


It is unfortunate that the DATABANK upon which 
my 4th-grade anthropology curriculum rests did not 
arrive in time to be reviewed with the text, Inquiring 


About Culture. The Holt, Rinehart & Winston 
elementary social studies sequence of sociology, 
geography, anthropology, history, and economics 


concepts include three components: the DATABANK 
which serves as an information source, the textbook 
which provides focus, and the teacher’s guide which 
develops strategies for instruction. 
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The DATABANK for level 4 (anthropology) includes: 

(1) 16 sound filmstrips: Kung Bushman, Yanamamo, 
Naga, Navajo (2), Gopalpur, Minhas Velhas, Ibo, Lagos, 
Sao Paulo, Delhi, Mexican Americans, Appalachians, 
Indians in Chicago, Irish in Boston, Growth & 
Development of New York City. 

(2)8 recordings (33rpm}: Four of these provide 
narrations for the above filmstrips while the other four 
provide additional source materials: poetry, music, and 
accounts of anthropologists about their fieldwork (e.g., 


